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sonally it fell to collect more revenue than to any
of his predecessors, and he will not shrink from
admitting that the increase could have been raised
more easily by a general tariff. More novel and
difficult methods had been chosen by Mr. Lloyd
George in the belief that the social and economic
conditions of the British Isles would be prejudiced
by additional taxes on imports. His predecessor
would frankly contest this view. Mr. Chamberlain
would urge that resort should have been had to this
source of revenue, not merely in order to raise funds
necessary to balance expenditure, but also because,
in his opinion, the social and economic conditions of
the people would benefit thereby. On such matters
the views of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen
Chamberlain would be poles asunder. But on one
point, at any rate, they would agree, namely, that
the social and economic conditions of a people are
vitally affected by the character of their tariffs.
And this, in some measure, is true of all laws
affecting taxation. Taxes levied on beer created
in England a taste for spirits which is the greatest
obstacle to temperance reform. Whether the land
is to be held by many, by few, or by the State is
largely a question of how far taxation is levied on
ownership. Whether the land is to be cultivated
or grazed, how many of the people are to live in the
country and how many in towns, what is to be the
nature of the various industries they follow, and
how wealth is to be distributed amongst them, is
primarily, so far as Government is concerned, a
question of taxation. Where direct taxation is
emphasized, the social structure will develop in one
way; whereas, if the emphasis is laid on customs,
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